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PAPERS RELATING TO ANTHROPOLOGY. 


THE GUATUSO INDIANS OF COSTA RICA. 
By Don LEon FERNANDEZ, of San José C. R.* 


My expedition to the country of the Guatuso Indians resulted hap- 
pily. We succeeded in penetrating to the very palenques (habitations) 
of the Indians, who fled to the forest on our approach, having aband- 
oned all their instruments, arms, provisions, and utensils. By follow- 
ing the tracks of the Indians we managed to visit several of their pal- 
enques, but it was not possible for us to surprise one of them. Notwith- 
standing the ferocity and courage with which the Guatusos have been 
credited, they made no attempt to resist or do us any harm, doubtless 
because of our numbers, and that they took us at first for huleros (rub- 
ber men), who are for them the creatures most abhorred, on account of 
the depredations which have been committed, children seized and taken 
to Nicaragua to be sold as slaves, men murdered, women violated, and 
other cruelties committed which are hardly credible in this age. 

After many excursions, during which we scoured the borders of the 
rivers Pataste and La Muerte, the principal affluents of the Rio Frio, 
both navigable, we encountered a party of Nicaragua huleros, who, 


practiced in the business, had surprised an Indian and had him tied up. 


to a tree likea beast. After some information was obtained from them, 
through respect for Sefor D. B. A. Shiel, bishop of Costa Rica, who 
was at the head of the expedition, they offered the Indian for use as a 
guide in our excursions. 
Another party of our expedition succeeded, the same day that we 


met the huler os, in surprising another Indian who was secured Biter 


much difficulty and resistance. 

The two Indians were brought together i in our camp, where we treated 
them in the best manner possible. Giving them. clothing and various 
presents, we made them understand, through the means of the inter- 
preter who accompanied us, that we were not huleros (chiuti) but brothers 
(tzaca), that we were going to do them all good and deliver them from 
‘he attacks of the huleros, and concluded by asking them to take us to 
the palenques (upola) where their families were, that we might give 
them the various objects which we showed, especially the knives and 





* Translation of a portion of a letter written by Don Leon Pebpandes. on November 
24, 1882, to Dr. J. F. Bransford. 
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676 PAPERS RELATING TO ANTHROPOLOGY. 


axes, with which they seemed so much pleased. They agreed to do so, 
and next day we set out in search of their palenques, they serving as 
guides. 

They tcifled with us, intending, once away from the camp, to escape, 
and made us walk uselessly until 9 o’clock at night without having en- 
countered a single Indian or seen a palenque. Our return to camp, 
through the thick forest and the darkness of the night, we owed to the 
ability of a Tucurrique Indian who accompanied us. 

Convinced that we could do nothing through the two Guatuso In- 
dians, we resolved to send them overland to San José with a part of 
the expedition, while fourteen of us, taking advantage of the boat of 
the huleros, embarked at the mouth of the Pataste to descend the Rio 
Frio, then the San Juan, and to ascend the Rio San Carlos. It took us 
sixteen hours to descend the river to the village of San Carlos, on Lake 
Nicaragua. It is a splendid river, without a rapid, and the course of 
the current is barely perceptible, with sufficient depth for navigation 
by steamers for a long distance above the point of our embarkation. 
Bordered by level and most fertile lands, as proven by the luxuriant vege- 
tation, with abundance of fish and game, there truly may be enjoyed 
those savage tropical scenes which, unfortunately, are disappearing, and 
which are so keenly relished by those who, while appreciating the ad- 
vantages of civilization, love nature. 

Nothing of interest was observed in the descent of the San Juan and 
ascent of the San Carlos. 

The bishop had the two Guatuso Indians in his house for some time, 
with others that we had managed to rescue, found in Nicaragua, that 
had been seized and sold by the huleros. In company with them he 
made a second expedition with brilliant results, as, this time, he man- 
aged to see the greater part of the Indians in their own habitations, to 
speak with them, and inspire them with confidence. On his return sev- 
eral of the Indians accompanied him as far as the Rio San Carlos, where 
has been established for them a depot of clothing and hardware. Par- 
ties of Indians have continued to come to this post to provide them- 
selves with ha:dware principally, and some have ventured as far as San 
Ramon, but they have not yet had the boldness to come to San José, for 
fear of the cold. 

Some soldiers that were afterwards sent to the territory of the In- 
dians to protect them against the incursions of the huleros were very 
well received. 

So it may be said that the conquest is made, and that the Republic 
has taken possession of a large and important tract of territory, which 
is called to a prosperous and not distant future, especially in view of 
the probability of the early opening of the Nicaragua canal. 

The lands occupied by the Guatusos are very extensive, level, fertile, 
and intersected by navigable rivers; with a slight incline from the 
right bank of the San Juan River to the central Cordillera, which divides 
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PAPERS RELATING TO ANTHROPOLOGY. 677 


the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific. It has all imaginable climates 
between that of the fresh and bracing region of San José and the heat 
of the borders of Lake Nicaragua. 

The Guatusos cultivate largely the plantain, which is their principal 
article of food, maize, cacao, zuca (manioca), tobacco, sugar-cane, cotton, 
agi (chile), &e. They make hammocks and nets of cabuya (agave). 
They are robust, agile, well formed, and of good character. They are 
pure Indians and not white, as has been claimed, although in some 
cases was noticed a trace of white or negro blood. Their number cannot 
yet be approximately calculated, but is not less than six hundred. 

IT am now occupied in the study of their language, and hope to pub- 
lish my results in the third volume of the ‘* Documentos.” * 


NOTE, BY J. F. BRANSFORD. 


Next after the Lacandones of Guatemala the Guatusos of Costa Rica 
have been the most mysterious Indians of Central America, and have 
furnished material for numberless extraordinary stories by travelers in 
that section. In finally settling the question of color, race, &c., Don 
Leon Fernandez and the bishop of Costa Rica have done a service to 
science, but they have given a dreadful blow to future writers of enter- 
taining yarns about Costa Rica and Nicaragua. 

-This tribe, spoken of as Guatusos or Pranzos, or Rio Frio Indians, in- 
habit the valley between the main Cordillera, that strikes the San Juan 


at Machuca, and the volcanic range, which, in northwest Costa Rica, is © 


near the Pacific. The valley is drained by the Rio Frio, which enters 
Lake Nicaragua less than half a mile from the point where the San Juan 
leaves it. 

In looking up the literature on this subject, as well as on all questions 
concerning Central America, we turn naturally to Squier,t and are re- 
warded with asummary of what was known of these people up to 1858. 

According to Mr. Squier, the first allusion to the fierce warriors of the 
Rio Frio was in a report to the King of Spain about 1719, by Diego de 
la Haya, governor of Costa Rica. Afterwards there was a legend that 
they were descendants of Indians who withdrew from Esparza when it 
was destroyed by buccaneers in the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In 1750 Padre Zepeda, a Franciscan of Guatemala, spent sev- 
eral months with the Guatusos, who treated him kindly. He claimed 
to have seen more than five hundred houses. In 1756 the guardian of 
the convent of Esparza reported the results of Zepeda’s trip, and was 
instructed to follow up the discoveries. He started, but got lost. In 
1761 four men, spoken of as Sambos,{ who were captured in the mount- 





* Colleccion de Documentos para la Historia de Costa Rica, por Don Leon Fernandez. 
San José, Costa Rica. 

+ The State of Central America, by E. G. Squier. New York, 1858; page 405. 

t That they were really Sambos is of course hardly probable. 















































678 PAPERS RELATING TO ANTHROPOLOGY. 


ains, were taken to Esparza and confirmed the account of houses, &c., 
given by Zepeda. They showed acquaintance with certain doctrines of 
the church, which they said had been taught them by a Padre Adam. 
This padre turned out to be a young man, who, after attending college 
at Leon, for some reason fled to the Rio [rio country, where he lived 
and died, not being permitted to return to his home. The cura of Es- 
parza and a missionary started for the mysterious valley, led by the 
Sambos, who abandoned them as soon as they were well into the forest. 
In 1778 the enthusiastic Fraile Lopez made his first attempt to enter 
the country, over Orosi, but failed. He next tried by boat up the river, 
but at the sight of the first raft of the Guatusos, his boatmen turned 
and paddled their best down stream, refusing to listen to his entreaties 
to be landed. In 1782 he made a third attempt by way of Tenorio, but, 
after wandering in the forest for seventy-five days, he came out on Lake 
Nicaragua. In 1783 Tristan, bishop of Nicaragua, accompanied by 
Lopez, madé an expedition up the river. Lopez went ahead in a canoe, 
and was attacked. Some of his men jumped overboard, and the others 
dropped in the bottom of the boat. When the Guatusos saw the de- 
voted friar standing with only a crucifix in his hand the shower of 
arrows ceased and he was allowed to land. His canoemen hastened to 
rejoin the bishop, and we hear no more of the heroic Lopez. 

Finally, Col. Trinidad Salazar, of Nicaragua, informed Mr. Squier 
that in 1849 he took two boats with soldiers up the Rio Frio. After 
traveling for several days he was attacked from ambush, was wounded, 
and his party repulsed. 

Our next authority, Froebel, who visited Central America after Mr. 
Squier, gives a version of Salazar’s experience, in which all were killed 
except the colonel. He was informed that not only were no foreigners al- 
lowed by the Guatusos to enter their country, but members of their tribe 
who had been in captivity were killed when they returned. ‘They are 
said to be of fair complexion, a statement which has caused the appel- 
lation Indios Blancos, or Guatusos, the latter name being that of an ani- 
mal of reddish brown color, and intended to designate the color of their 
hair.” * 

Froebel also gives the very romantic experience of a German youth 
with these Indians—the Pocahontas story adapted. 

Mr. Squier, writing again in 1860, says that the valley of the Rio Frio 
‘igs estimated to be at least 150 miles long by from 80 to 90 broad.” ‘Of 
the Indians, called Guatusos, inhabiting this district, of whom nothing 
is positively known, the most extraordinary notions are entertained by 
the people of the adjacent states. They are reputed to be above the 
ordinary stature, with comparatively. light complexion, and red hair; 
and tales are told of some of their women having been seen by hunters 








* Seven Years’ Travel in Central America, by Julius Froebel. London, 1859; page 
24. See also his Aus America, Leipzig. 
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PAPERS RELATING TO ANTHROPOLOGY. ; 679 


and others as fair and beautiful as the fairest Europeans.”* While 
Mr. Squier gave no credit to such reports, he thought that in isolation 
their character, habits, language, religion, &c., had probably remained 
unchanged, and would reward the successful explorer. 

Vigne, writing in 1863,} simply states that according to hearsay there 
is a tribe of fair Indians, supposed to be descendants of Spaniards, two 
days’ boating up the Rio Frio. 

That entertaining writer, Frederick Boyle, says: ‘‘ Everything con- 
nected with this fierce race is enveloped in awful mystery, but it is 
curious that all accounts give them an origin far from their present 
seats. The story current in Costa Rica cannot fail to interest the Eng- 
lishman, even if he be not converted to a belief in its truth. When Sir 
Francis Drake retired to the Pacific shore after the sack of Esparza, 
say they, a large body of his men mutinied in mad hopes of holding that 
town against the creole forces, and resting peaceably there. Drake left 
them to their fate. But when the Spanish army assembled and the muti- 
neers found themselves nearly surrounded, they hastily retired through 
the forest of Merivalles.”{ Their intention was to reach the Mosquito 
coast, but they were never heard of in that region, and many people 
believed that they stopped on the Rio Frio. 

Another story given to Boyle, to account for the color of the Guatu- 
sos, was that the Indians made a descent on Spanish settlements and 
carried off thousands of women. That story was rejected. Before his 
arrival in Nicaragua an American filibuster and three Frenchmen had 
tried the river. After ascending for several days they rounded a sharp 
turn and came suddenly on an Indian who was standing on his raft 
spearing fish. Apparently not at all disconcerted he picked up his bow 
and drew an arrow to the head. Then for some reason dropped that arrow 
and took another, but before he could shoot he was fired on and killed. 
The white men not caring to encounter Indians of this resolute character 
turned back. They described him as looking like a Comanche. 

The naturalist Belt saw five Guatuso children in Nicaragua who had 
the common Indian features, though he thought they seemed unusually 
intelligent. He believed the name of the tribe had nothing to do with 
the color of their hair, but had been acquired as in other cases where 
the name of an animal is borne.§ 

Mr. William M. Gabb, who has given the best account of the Costa 
Rica Indians,|| said he had seen several persons who had visited the 
valley of the Rio Frio, but their stories were too wildly extravagant to 
be entitled to repetition. General Guardin, President of Costa Rica, 





* Historical Magazine. Boston; vol. IV, page 65. See also in Nouvelles Annales de 
Voyage, 1856, tom. CLI, pp. 6-12. 

t Travels in Mexico, South America, &c., by G. T. Vigne. London, 1863; vol. I, 
page 77. 

tA Ride Across a Continent, by Frederick Boyle. London, 1868; page xx of preface. 

§ The Naturalist in Nicaragua, by Thomas Belt. London, 1874; page 38. 

| American Philosophical Society Proceedings. Phila.; vol. 14, page 483. 











680 PAPERS RELATING TO ANTHROPOLOGY. 
told Mr. Gabb that the Guatusos encountered by him on a military expe- 
dition in their country, were ordinarily of the color of Indians, but there 
were some exceptions of comparatively white skins and brownish or 
reddish hair. Guardin said that when Esparza was sacked by English 
freebooters a number of the inhabitants, many of whom were white, 
took refuge in the mountains and were heard of never more. 

A Guatuso boy who lived for awhile at Alajulla was very sullen, and 
neither coaxing nor threats could induce him to answer questions in re- 
gard to the language of his people. 

Mr. Gabb said that lately the rubber men had ascended the river in 
their boats to a point within three days’ walk of Las Cruces, on: the 
Pacitic side of the Cordillera, the once fearless warriors having tired of 
the game of bows and arrows against buckshot and bullets. 

The list of authors who have had something to say about these In- 
dians is quite extensive, but I will give extracts from only one more— 
the first to allude to white Indians on the Isthmus. Speaking of occa- 
sional specimens, Wafer says: “They are white and there are of them 
of both sexes; yet there are but few of them in comparison of the copper 
colored, possibly but one to two or three hundred. They differ from the 
other Indians chiefly in respect of color.” ‘“ Rather a milk-white, 
lighter than the color of any European, and much like that of a white 
horse.” ‘Their bodies are beset all over with a fine short milk-white 
down.” ‘ Their eyebrows are milk-white also, and so is the hair of their 
heads, and very fine withal.”* He reported them smaller and less strong 
than other Indians, and sluggish during the day, but skipping through 
the forest as fast by moonlight as others did by daylight. 

In late years the rubber hunters have ascended the river and roamed 
the country, robbing and shooting until the formerly courageous Guatusos 
seem utterly cowed. The writer of this note saw two in Nicaragua in 
1877. They were rather darker than the average Indian. One of them, 
a boy at Castillo Viejo, was decidedly intelligent, and from him were 
obtained a number of words of his mother tongue, a list of which was 
afterwards sent to Mr. Gabb. 

Don Leon Fernandez started on his expedition in April, 1882, and 
finally settled the question. And now we may look for an early and 
satisfactory account of habits, &c., which have probably been preserved 
nearly as they were when Columbus made his discovery. 

Mr. Squier thought that as natives of Ometepe and Solentiname of 
Aztec stock, were taken as interpreters on the various expeditions from 
Nicaragua, the Guatusos would probably prove to be of kindred race; a 
belief which was strengthened by the fact that the captured Sambos were 
understood by the Indians of Esparza, who, if not themselves Nahuatls, 
had settlements of that people in their neighborhood. 





* A New Voyage and Description of the Isthmus of America, by Lionel Wafer. London, 
1699; page 134. 

During five winters spent in the interior of Central America, the writer of this note 
did not see an Albino among the Indians. 
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Torquemada, in giving the traditions of the wanderings of the Cholu- 
tecos or Chorotegas in Central America, says that one party left the 
main body and reached the Atlantic. After following the coast of 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, they turned back across country in search 
of the fresh water sea (Lake Nicaragua), of which they had heard so 
much.* Possibly this party left settlers in the region of the Rio Frio. 

However, light will soon be thrown on the subject by the study of their 
language now prosecuted by Seiior Fernandez.t 


ANCIENT REMAINS IN WHITE RIVER CANON. 
By R. T. Bron, M. D., of Camp Apache, Arizona. 


Since writing the description of the ruins in White River Cafion in 
1878, other discoveries have been made, an account of which follows. 

mi the autumn of 1878, two burial-places were discovered, one near the 
ruins at the mouth of the cafion, about three miles down the stream from 
Camp J. A. Rucker. This cemetery consisted of one hundred or more 
tumuli of stones varying in height from one foot to three feet, and scat- 
tered irregularly along a small valley. 

Abovethe ruins at Camp Rucker, about three-fourths of a mile, the sec- 
ond cemetery is to be seen on the left bank of White River. This burial- 
place is situated onabluff about 60 feet above the bed of the stream. It 
was covered with a growth of pines, some of which are over 18 inches in 
diameter and many of them are growing out of the mounds. It wasin 
this last-named cemetery that an excavation was made in the largest 
mound, supposed to contain the remains of some notable person. The 
length of the structure was about 15 feet, the breadth 8 or 10 feet, and 
the height 4 feet. It was formed of cobble-stones thrown together. Af- 
ter the stones were removed an excavation was made 4 feet deep into 
the soil. During the digging, at a depth of 18 inches, bits of broken 
pottery were found, but no bones. Growing out of this mound was a 
large pine tree, 4 foots in girth. In the immediate neighborhood of this 
mound the piles were larger than at other places. 

Two or three smaller mounds near the mouth of the caiion were ex- 
amined, and fragments of pottery were taken from each, but no bones 
or any relics. The cemetery in the cafion seems to have belonged to 
the three settlements, as it is almost equidistant from each, about half a 
mile. The one in the valley at the mouth of the caiion must also have 
belonged to the two or three settlements in its vicinity. 

‘The remains of buildings are much more numerous than was indicated 
in my last annual communication. On careful search they were found 





* Monarquia Indiana, by Juan de Torquemada. Madrid, 1723; tom. 1, page 333. 

+ Students interested in this and neighboring tribes will do well to consult Hubert 
H. Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, page 747, et seq.; Wagner & Scherzer, 
Costa Rica, &c., and especially Benzoni, who gives an excellent account of the expe- 
dition of Gutierrez. 
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682 PAPERS RELATING TO ANTHROPOLOGY, 
to be scattered over more than 600 acres. They are not close together 
or uniformly distributed, but in separate groups. Large quantities of 
broken pottery are scattered around the foundations, some of it very 
prettily marked. The foundations are similar to those previously de- 
scribed. Rows of upright undressed stones, metates, anda few mortars 
were discovered. One of the mortars, near a small stream, had been 
hollowed out in a shelf of solid rock and was 300 feet distant from the 
remains of buildings. 

Judging from the pottery found in the tumuli, the people must have 


cremated their dead and buried the asbes in urns without any of their - 


trinkets or other property. The large mound explored certainly had 
not been disturbed, and yet revealed no relics. 

The Apache Indians, who have inhabited this region since the eom- 
ing of the Spaniards, do not cremate the dead but bury in secluded 
places, and singly; they endeavor to remove all traces of the interment. 

In giving the number of the mounds I have not over-estimated, for 
doubtless a careful search would reveal many more. Some of them are 
quite small, not contaiving more than a ton of stone. 


MOUNDS IN HENRY COUNTY, IOWA. 
By GEORGE C. VAN ALLEN, of Mount Pleasant, Fowa. 


The following is a description of three Indian mounds located on See- 
tion 34, Township 72, Range 7 West, in Henry County, Iowa. The hill 
is about 1,000 feet long, and 300 feet wide from the base on the east to 
the fence on the west, and is about 120 feet above the level of the corn- 
field. Major Bereman, of this place, visited these mounds in June, and 
from one took out a quantity of bones, teeth, and charcoal. Some of 
the bones were charred and some sticks only partly burned. There 
seemed to be no order in the burial. The bones were nearly in a heap, 
and sbowed that more than one person had been burned and buried 
there. On July 20th a small party visited the place, took the measure- 
Mnents, and made some further excavations, but found nothing beyond 
some pieces of soft bone, a few bits of charred wood, and a pink- 
ish-white arrow-head. No stones were found that seemed to us to have 
been arranged in any order, but a few were scattered at random through- 
out the mound. No.1 is 50 feet north and south by 41 feet east and 
west; No. 2 is 43 feet north and south by 49 feet east and west; No. 3 
is 40 feet north and south by 40 feet east and west. The distances from 
center to center are 107 feet and 50 feet. The height is from 44 to 5 feet 
at the center. South of No. 3 are the remains of two mounds begun, 
about one foot deep at the center. 
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“ li |§REPORT ON EXPLORATIONS IN CENTRAL AMERICA, IN 1881. 
Shy By Dr. J. F. BRANSFORD, U. 8. N. 
UH ay | 
a VISIT TO COPAN. 


Tat ha Srp: I have the honor to make the following report of work done in 


Central America in 1881, in obedience to my instructions; first, to de- 


the termine whether the Rio Copan could be used in the transportation of 
, sec | the monoliths from the ruins of Copan; second, to find if possible the 
einen, ' source of the jadeite of Costa Rica. : 

tated | Sailing from New York on December 24, 1881, I arrived at Aspin- 


Of then gs wall January 1, and San José, Guatemala, on the 8th. Next day the trip 
| was made by rail from San José to Escuintla,. The road runs through 
low land, almost perfectly level, for 18 miles, then rises by rather a. 
sharp grade some 8 or 10 miles more to Escuintla. This town is about 
: the same distance from the sea as Santa Lucia de Cotzumalquapa, 
just where the foot-hills begin, and the whole of this piedmont belt 
Im, | | Seems to be rich in antiquities. The ancient inhabitants of Central 
| America were apparently fond of good scenery, especially when there 
atu | might at the same time be enjoyed the advantages of a fertile soil. And 


a Mil © these two conditions are nowhere more happily combined than in the 
tat} foot-hills of the Pacific slope of Guatemala. From every coigne of van- 
of he om tage the eye may glance over the rich forests to the placid waters of the 


in Ja 


Pacific, while on the other hand the hills slope up towards the superb 
1, ed | 


volcanoes de Agua and Fuego, which seem facing each other, each 





ved, ae grand monarch mountain followed by a long line of retainers. 
y inal The soil, which is extremely rich, is, in the neighborhood of Escuintla, 
and ee devoted principally to sugar, the coffee plantations appearing at a 
jem . greater elevation. The road from Escuintla to Palen, always rising, 
ng | winds its way among these plantations, at every turn unfolding a new 
nid afte | beauty in landscape. At one point we were on the edge of a cliff, deep 
nit| down below in aravine—a sort of Watkins Glen on a grand scale—the 
nim  Tiver from Lake Amatitlan rushed and tumbled. It was near sunset, 
asl | the light green of the fields of sugar-cane in the foreground were given 
ats fine effect by the dark forest beyond. The tops of the voleanoes were 
eit clear cut, but lower; ghost-like white clouds in silent succession loomed, 
yl | and breaking away floated off seaward. Some fires had been burning 
| In the lowland woods all day, and the smoke-laden atmosphere took on 


j beg : : 
: purple tints as the red sun slowly sank in the Pacific, 

| The volcan de Fuego, which was in active eruption in 1880, is rugged 
| toward the peak, with ravines and patches of bare rock. The volean 
803 
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de Agua is apparently wooded to the summit. The latter is easy of as- 
cent; the former very difficult; but while I was in the country it was 
ascended by an English gentleman, Mr. Alfred P. Maudsley. 

The valley of Amatitlan, between Palen and Guatemala City, is a 
garden spot of exquisite beauty. Beyond that another long hill took us 
up to the table-land of Guatemala, a parched and windy plateau, unin- 
teresting, at least during the dry season, except for the mountains in 
the distance. One day had changed the climate from tropical to tem- 
perate. The direct rays of the sun were hot, but at night, or in the 
shade during the day, the temperature was cool and bracing. 

The old village of Mixco was in sight before we reached the city; and 
on the left of the road, just before entering the gate, we found the plain 
covered with mounds for a square mile or more. One learned writer on 
Guatemala has described these as ant-hills. 

On my presentation by the American minister to President Barrios, 
1 was kindly received and promptly furnished with letters to the offi- 
cials along the route of travel to Copan. These letters were signed by 
the President, and secured me every assistance possible on the trip. 
Under the strong administration of Barrios I journeyed in perfect se- 
curity along the road where annoyance and danger so beset Mr. Stephens 
in the olden time. 

On the 18th of January I left Guatemala for Copan at midday with 
an arriero, and rode as far as San José, on the Zacapa road. The way 
was through a barren hill country, some 5,000 feet above the sea. Ever- 
green scrub-oaks and pines were the prédouiinatine trees. The geologi- 
cal formation was volcanic, with tufa and lava showing in the cuts. Just 
before reaching the stream at Navajo, 3 miles short of San José, a vein 
of obsidian was seen crossing the road-bed, and the sharp-edged frag- 
ments of the bright and cutting iztli scattered around doubtless gave 
its name to the neighboring village. The road up the steep hill beyond 
was paved with blocks of stone, probably the work of colonial times. 
At several points along the road are standing in good preservation 
staunch monuments of Spanish work in the shape of stone bridges, high 
over ravines whose insignificant streams suggest no idea of the furious 
torrents of the wet season. 

Mr. Stephens* gives a beautiful description of the park-like appear- 
ance of the environs of San José. Alas, the glory has departed, and 
left rather barren-looking hills surrounding a wretched hamlet, whose 
inhabitants live on the travelling public and the trains of mules and 
muleteers. I dismounted at the door of mine inn, every bone racking 
with fever, tumbled into a hammock, and took a drink of brandy and 
twenty grains of quinine. Two stalwart and rather fine-looking young 
ladies kept the establishment, but one was married and the other was 
pock-marked. Later a young bride and groom stretched their bed, 
consisting of a raw-hide, on the ground. The dogs and hogs shov as 











*I, L. Stephens: Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan. 
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my hammock from side to side in querulous search for a comfortable 
resting-place, finally leaving me to the fever and the fleas. 

At 5 o’clock next morning we sallied out on a most pleasant road, fol- 
lowing the crest of a ridge with valleys falling away on either side. 
Near the road the milpas or patches of Indian corn flourished. Far 
away on the right were the mountains toward Honduras, and on the 
left beyond the valley of the Motagua rose the giant range of the Vera 
Paz. About 8 miles from San José we came to the edge of the plateau, 
and descended by a zigzag trail, among masses‘of limestone and blocks 
from the overlying basalt, to a tributary of the Motagua. Beyond this 
Puente del Monte for many miles the hills were‘barren. Then the deso- 
lation was varied by valleys at intervals, each’With its small and miser- 
able village. At one of these we stopped and had a good breakfast of 
corn-cakes (tortillas), beans, andeggs. After breakfast took a lazy swing 
in a hammock until 12 M., and then five hours to Guastatoya, where Mr. 
Stephens had his firstexperienceinrobber hunting. That night brought 
the luxury of a raw-hide bed, until4 A.M., whenwe startedagain. About 
2 miles more and we descended into the callejou of Guastatoya, a pass 
for 5 miles through a dismal gorge with steep hills or ravines on each 
side, where in the olden time the robber couldattack with impunity and 
retreat with security, laughing at any attempted pursuit. It is when 
riding along such a road in the hour before daybreak, with an old arriero 
who at each dark thicket, or sharp turn, or silent cross, recalls a deed 
of blood enacted here in other days, that one feels inclined to pardon 
certain little irregularities so long as a strong government keeps its hand 
at the throat of the robber. 

At half past 9 we reached Casaguastlan, and, riding up to the best- 
looking house in the village, were politely received by a mestizo lady. 
A few minutes later, hearing the appellation doctor from my arriero, 
she marched me right in to see her hidalgo who was suffering with liver 
and spleen. Result, a superb breakfast of beans, eggs, chicken, rice, 
and tortillas. 

At dark we entered the miserable village of Eiote, and were directed 
to a stopping-place where, in answer to inquiries, we were assured that 
there was no bed, no supper, no feed for the mules, but there was a shed 
where my hammock might be swung among pigs and dogs and squall- 
ing brats. The arriero then started out to find a bundle of fodder at 
one house, an egg at another, and, strange to say, some coffee at a third. 
Before day next morning a girl started a fire and made coffee. Her 
beau crawled out from somewhere looking disgusted and miserable, and 
stood around rubbing his eyes to see that there was no flirting with the 
stranger. 

At 9.30 a. m. on this the 21st of January we arrived at Zacapa. The 
road during the morning had been along the valley of the Motagua, past 
more frequent and larger villages. Just before entering the town we 
crossed the Rio Zacapa, a stream of interest to me, as it has the Rio 
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Copan for a tributary. The river at that time was some 40 yards wide 
and 6 inches deep, where it goes in rapids over a barat the ford. Above 
and below, the width and depth are greater. After passing some strong 
rapids it empties into the Motagua, about 3 miles lower. Some 10 or 12 
miles from Zacapa, Gualan is situated on the Motagua, at the head of 
navigation for boats of large size. 

At Zacapa I was kindly received by Mr. Thomas Payne, an English 
merchant, who assisted me in securing mules and a guide for Copan. 
We started early next morning and kept up the river, leaving the road 
to Chiquimula, and following a trail which gradually ascended some 
1,500 feet to a peak overlooking the valley of Zacapa on one hand, and 
on the other giving a fine view of the more distant Chiquimula. Atthe 
foot of this hill, toward)the latter town, was the junction of the rivers 
Chiquimula and Jocotan, forming the Rio Zacapa. Turning and following 
the ridgein a northeasterly direction for awhile we changed our course 
again, and, descending, came to the bank of the Rio Jocotan at the foot 
of the rapids opposite the Peligro Negro. The latter, a cliff, is the end 
of the mountain which separates the valleys of Jocotan and Chiquimula. 
It is a sheer wall of rock between 2,000 and 3,000 feet high, and well 
deserves the name Black Danger. At this point my hope of utilizing 
the river for transportation of the Copan statues was at once dispelled. 
For 2 miles it rushes through a narrow and tortuous channel which it 
has cut in the rock, and the lightest canoe could not have passed at the 
time of my visit. 

It is reported that occasionally during the wet season canoes pass 
successfully, but I doubt whether even then they can make the passage 
loaded. The rugged character of the hills forces the trail down to the 
bank here, and we had to follow the river some 4 or 5 miles until clear 
of the pass, then began to ascend again. These old Indian trails were 
famous for following the crest of the ridge, and frequently there was 
barely room for our sure-footed mules, the ground sometimes falling 
away abruptly on both sides. At midday we were well above the clouds. 
At lower points the gusts of wind would occasionally bring up a light 
cloud, and for a few minutes we would be enveloped in fog and misty 
rain. We were some 5,000 feet above the village and valley of Jocotan 
on the opposite side of the river. From that point of view it was the 
loveliest valley I had ever seen—a garden of milpas or patches of Indian 
corn and sugar-cane, and in some places coffee, on the hills. Cultivated 
land could be seen to the very mountain top wherever a bit of ground had 
been found not too steep for an Indian to stand on. This region gets 
much of the moisture borne on the winds which are turned away from 
Zacapa by the mountains northeast of that town. During the dry season 
the people of Zacapa, stifling in heat and dust, can look up and see the 
crest of the ridge veiled in mist, while cool showers occasionally come 
part of the way down the hills and then fade away in the face of the 
brazen valley. 
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On the hills we were crossing there were scattered superb, tall pines, 
apparently the yellow pine of the United States, and a great portion of 
the land was clothed in fine grass, which was supporting good cattle. 
Winding our way down again we came, at dusk, to a village of ten or 
fifteen houses perched half way up the mountain-side and rejoicing in 
the name of Mataxano. An Indian dialect was spoken by the inhabit- 
ants, but a man was found who understood Spanish. After visiting 
half the houses and considerable negotiation permission was obtained 
to swing my hammock under a shed, where I shivered in the raw, north- 
east wind all night. We had three eggs and a fortilla for supper and 
the same for breakfast next morning. Early in the morning we de- 
scended by a steep and dangerous trail to the river at the pass between 
Jocotan and Copan. Here again was a wild rush of water for 2 or 
8 miles through a narrow and tortuous channel with immense bowl- 
ders strewn along its course. The river, here known as the Copan, 
flows through a narrow valley of more fertile land. Vegetation was 
richer; in some places irrigation was practised, and some fine cattle were 
noticed. In the afternoon we crossed a slight ridge clothed in pines 
and descended to the village of Copan. 

The night was spent in the village, and next morning, January 24, 
the ruins one mile east were visited. My instructions to determine 
whether the Copan River could be used for transportation had been car- 
ried out, and then it was my duty to return to San José and catch the 
steamer of the 4th of February for Costa Rica, if possible. I therefore 
concluded to spend only one day here walking around the ruins, and by 
an occasional critical comparison of some object with the representa- 
tion given in incidents of travel in Central America, Chiapas, and Yuca- 
tan, testing the work done by Stephens and Catherwood. 

Along the road from the village to the ruins, antiquities are scattered 
and the dense forest on either side is without doubt the keeper of great 
archeological treasure. Once at the village of Copan any native will 
give the locality of the ruins, and once there, no guide is needed but 
Stephens. The thoroughness of the work done by Stephens and Cather- 
wood has been confirmed by subsequent visitors and is a lasting rebuke 
to the imperfect methods of most investigators. There is one curious 
mistake, made, probably in copying notes—Stephens’ plan of the ruins 
is turned around, and the north side is marked south. With the excep- 
tion of these two errors the work of description and illustration is ad- 
mirable. 

Passing the statue O we struck the temple at the northwest corner. 
Where we ascended, near D, the steps were 16 inches high and 17 wide, 
in blocks of stone. We descended into the court at U. In the north- 
west corner were two vases in the shape of human heads, ornamented 
fantastically, and with bowls 9 inches in diameter and 6 inches deep. 
These are probably the heads which Stephens says were turned over and 
partially buried. The colossal head, figured on page 143, was in the 
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saine position leaning against a tree, and after thirty-two years there 
was very little change in the relative size of tree and head. After ex- 
amining the vewtana and ascending the wall overlooking the river, we 
pursued the passage V and returned by A. The drawing of the altar 
is excellent. I made a close examination of the hieroglyph in the upper 
right-hand corner of the side represented at page 141, and found the 
drawing exact except that there are thirteen knobs instead of the 
twelve given by Catherwood. Again, the characteristic prominence of 
the glabella, whence the nose and forehead sloped, forming an obtuse 
angle, is not sufficiently marked in the drawings. In other instances the 
minor details were hardly worked out with sufficient minuteness, a de- 
fect which was probably unavoidable in dealing with such a mass of 
minute and intricate ornamentation. The bold freedom of the sculp- 
ture is its most striking feature, and in some cases the undercutting 
leaves the ornamentation free, and several inches from the mass. The 
legs of some of the large figures are nearly free. I was prepared to see 
good work because of my faith in Stephens, but the boldness of it was 
beyond my expectation, and had to be seen to be appreciated. The 
figures in some places had been mutilated. The lip of that shown on 
page 136 had been broken and the chin broken off. The face looks out 
from a snake’s mouth. About 60 feet northwest of B was the head of a 
large serpent, lying with other fragments at the foot of the slanting wall. 
In front of it, lying on the ground, was a tablet in four sections. The 
figure on it is looking over the right shoulder towards the head of the 
serpent. In the right hand is something spherical, possibly a head, 
which is apparently offered to the serpent. There were two other tab- 
lets similar to this, the three with the serpent head forming a square. 
The figure on the tablet is seated cross-legged, with a plumed turban, a 
mask, a necklace suspending a gorget, and a belt fastened in front with 
a circular gorget. 

The statue C is 12 feet high, 4 across the front and 3 feet thick. 
Back of H, half way up the side of the pyramid—if it may so be called 
—the stones were in position and cut to form a smooth incline, the sur- 
face of which is covered with hieroglyphs. 

We readily found all the large statues mentioned by Stephens except 
that at 8S, shown opposite page 151. In 1839 it was buried nearly out 
of sight, and I had no time to make a thorough search. In the deep 
cuttings on some of the statues were still remains of red paint. This 
was in positions protected from sun and rain, and in such a climate 
will probably last indefinitely. 

About a mile west of the temple, in the village of Copan, is a mound 
some 40 feet high, at the west base of which are two altars with glyphs, 
&c. One of them has figures similar to those on the altar at A. On 
the south side is a double row of glyphs in the middle, with two hu- 
man figures on each side facing in. On both east and west sides are 
four figures in profile sitting cross-legged and facing south, apparently 
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followers of those first described. The north side has a perpendicular 
row of glyphs, on each side of which is one figure sitting facing in 
and offering something having the appearance of a head, just as on the 
tablets in front of the serpent’s head at the temple. These figures had 
the characteristic large noses and retreating foreheads, with prominent 
glabelle. Their ornaments are necklaces, cuff-like bracelets and ank- 
lets, and profuse plumes in the turban-like headdresses. Those onthe 
sides have each in his hand something like a sheaf of wheat. On the 
top of the altar are other figures and hieroglyphs. 

The ruins were visited by Mr. Alfred P. Maudsley in 1881. After 
photographing many ofthe objects, he testified to the excellence of the 


~ work of Stephens and Catherwood. Iam sure that work will not be 


improved on until a party with apparatus for photographing and tak- 
ing casts goes there to stay at least twomonths. Such a party, by in- 
telligent exploration of the neighboring forest as well as the ground 
already known, might secure an enormous amount of material in a 
Shape to be forever safe. If the hieroglyphs of Central America are 
ever to be deciphered it is of the utmost importance that every avail- 
able specimen should be photographed and cast before the hand of igno- 
rance ortime renders their correct representation impossible. Here are 
the walls of a pyramid covered with inscriptions, altars, and statues with 
human figures and hieroglyphs, illustration and text, and the study of 
the one must assist in unraveling the mysteries of the other. Some of 
the monoliths have fallen in the last thirty years; others have been 
mutilated by the ignorant native, who, with a careless swing of his 
machete, knocks the nose off a statue to see if it breaks easily. 

The road can be made sufficiently good forcarts to Jocotan, thence to 
Chiquimula, Zacapa, and Gualan. At the last place we meet large 
bonyos and transportation to the sea. 

According to Mr. McGee, of San José, who has been for years engaged 
in hauling in this country, a cart will carry one ton, a wagon two. 
Therefore one of the large statues 12 by 4 by 3 feet cut into two pieces 
might be transported on wagons, and cut into four, on carts. Two of 
the finest statues are fallen, one of which is broken just in half. 

From Copan to Izabal $3 is the hire of a pack-mule carrying 200 
pounds. From Izabal there is asmall steamer which connects with the 
New Orleans line at Livingstone. Again, at less expense the objects 
might be transported by pack-mules to Gualan, and there embarked for 
the sea. Thus might be removed a large number of small objects, 
blocks on which are hieroglyphs, &e. 

By using some discretion a camp might be selected near Copan, where 
a party could safely, if not comfortably, spend the months of February, 
March, and April. 

The land in the valley seemed fertile, and a field of fine tobacco ex- 
tended up to the west wall of the temple. Fruit was scarce, and pines 
grew close down to the valley. The last night of my stay I awoke in 
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the wee small hours, chilled through. The northeast wind bore a cold 
mist, almost a drizzling rain. After dressing I wrapped myself in a 
blanket and again turned into my thick canvas hammock, only to 
shiver until daybreak. We left Copan early, and ascending the ridge, 
looked back to see the valley a lake of fog, above the surface of which 
the temple and the mound in the village rose like islands. This ridge 
is of the same rock as the statues, a soft, whitish trachyte, which hardens 
On exposure to air and sun. It may have been worked easily with flint 
implements. 

After passing the Honduras line we left the valley, and turned to 
the right, ascending by a zig-zag trail. Near the crest of the ridge we 
struck the road, so-called, between Jocotan and Gualan, and kept it 
through the pass and down the other side. The pines on the south side 
became more lofty and scattered until near the top they were almost as 
thin as on a lawn, the shade not being dense enough to interfere with a 
rich growth of grass. Suddenly this vegetation gave way to dense 
forest matted with creepers. In place of the pines were innumerable 
varieties of tropical and semi-tropical trees, their leaves dripping with 
water from the mist. The road was miry, and the banks were graced 
with ferns. We had crossed the crest,.and were seeing the effects of 
the moisture-laden northeast “ trades.” 

Along the road at short intervals we met parties of Indians carrying 
heavy loads of corn or other merchandise on their backs, with hands 
across their foreheads, the loads resting on their hips. Down hill oron 

‘the level they goin a shambling trot, and make better time over the 
mountain roads than the mules do. Over a great part of the republic 
the mail is carried by Indians on foot. I was assured that by following 
more difficult but shorter trails, they made the trip from Copan to Za- 
capainaday. Ittook me a day and a half and Mr. Stephens three and 
a half. 

About 10 o’clock the morning after leaving Copan we reached the 
crest of the ridge east of Zacapa. As usual it was enveloped in thick 
mist, almost arain. The trees were giant pines, draped in gray moss, 
and ferns were abundant. Descending a little we came to the lower 
edge of the canopy of mist, and looking out from under this curtain, we 


had the valleys of the Motagua and Zacapa in full view. Beyond was - 


the great range of the Vera Paz in blue with strata of white clouds 
along the sides. Around us, all save the moss was green, and the ferns 
were dripping with moisture, while we looked through the vistas of the 
pines, with their festoons and streamers, at the scorched and glittering 
valley below. We were standing under the edge of the clouds, and less 
than 5 miles away the vegetation was parched and the leaves were gray 
with dust. 

I was in the City of Guatemala on the evening of the 29th, and spent 
next day there. The collection of antiquities in the Museo Nacional was 
insignificant. I noticed the two tripods of the Luna ware described 
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in Archeological Researches in Nicaragua;* there was no indication of 
their origin. 

Mr. Edwin Rockstroh, professor in the Institute Nacional, was work- 
ing in Indian philology with Berendt at the time of his death, and is prose- 
cuting studies from which much may be expected by anthropologists. In 
1881 he made a trip through the Peten and into the hitherto unexplored 
country of the Lacandones. He found them speaking a dialect of the 
Maya, and his Maya interpreter from Peten had no difficulty in under- 
standing their language. Mr. Rockstroh discovered some ruins which he 
called Menché, which were afterward visited by Mr. Maudsley. M. 
Charnay found the latter there. The ecstatic Frenchman was in rap- 
tures, and dubbed poor Menché “ Lorillard City.” 

Mr. Rockstroh told me the Lacandones, or rather more than half of 
them, had the peculiar profile of Copan and Palenque—large nose, prom- 
inent glabella, and retreating forehead. This gentleman presented for the 
Smithsonian a fine specimen of pavo real, whose habitat he informed 
me is between the Motagua and Zucatan, in the Vera Paz and Peten. 

The afternoon of February 1 I rode 30 miles, from the Escuintla to 
the princely estate of Don Manuel Herrera, Pantaleone, and next 
morning, in company with my host, proceeded some 3 miles farther, to 
Santa Lucia. Itis northwest of Escuintla, about the same distance from 
the sea, and in aregion of similar topography. We found that the best of 
the objects mentioned by Habel had been removed to Berlin. Still several 
remained on and around a low mound. At one point were yet to be 
seen, in situ, blocks of stone forming steps up the side of the mound. 
These were 6 inches high and 18 inches wide. Most of the sculptures 
were in hard black lava. No. 9t was in granite, as were two or three 
blocks in the steps. I was informed that there was no granitic forma- 
tion in this neighborhood. 

The drawings of Habel were found to be good representations of the 
objects remaining. The drawing of No. 7 was excellent. Nos. 10 and 
11 were good; 16 and 17 well drawn, except that details were not suf-: 
ficiently worked out. No. 18 was not well drawn. These sculptures 
are in very low relief. 

Returning to Pantaleone, I examined the figures which are mounted 
on the wall around the fountain. Facing the house on the opposite 
side of the fountain is one in hard, black basalt, 50 inches high, 43 
inches wide, and 9 thick. It is a head with turban and plumes, the 
whole overtopped by a crest, which arches over to the front and ends 
in a fringe of tassels. There were large earrings; a gorget was sus- 
pended under the chin by a necklace. A fillet was on the brow at the 
edge of the turban. On the turban was a ribbon knotted in front, and 


above this a mask or ornament in shape of a face. Above were broad 
Soto eaneananen Decesiietiees inst. ubatnbs Aa ron ate he Me etna Taisen ete bere CaN PS SS 
“Archeological Researches in Nicaragua; Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 
No. 383, page 20. 
t Habel. 
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plumes, which looked like leaves. The face was the best work of art 
that I have seen by the ancient Americans, nor have I met with any 
specimen represented in the books to equal it. There was nothing con- 
ventional; the features were regular and well cut; the expression sae 
dignified, vega: 

One of the figures on the left had the beardlike ornament Savane by 
Habel.* It seemed not a beard, but a strap passed under the chin to 
hold on the head-dress. Next was the head of a woman, with the eye- 
ball hanging out of the socket on the cheek. The forehead was wrinkled 
and the face expressed acute pain. Next a man with both eyes hang- 
ing out. Here the expression was of sadness mixed with pain, as of one 
recently blind. Each face was distinctively individual, but all with 
high cheek bones, wrinkled brow, and stern expression. The woman 
had a small cap on one side of the head; the men woreturbans. They 
all originally had trunnions behind the neck for insertion into a wall. 
They were found by the mayor domoin some of his agricultural operations. 

As remarked before, this belt of territory, at the foot of the western 
slope of the Guatemala Mountains, is extremely fertile; is almost covered 
with forest, and the objects at Santa Lucia, Pantaleone, and many 
other places reported near Escuintla indicate a rich field, awaiting the 
investigations of the archeologist. 

The day after my arrival in Guatemala, Colonel Stewart, the American 
consul, presented some specimens of pottery, which were obtained from 
a mound about a mile and a half from San José, that was cut by the rail- 
road. The specimens consist of No. 59380, a vase nearly complete, and 
the fragments numbered 59381, 59382, 59383, 59384, 59385, 59386, 59387. 
There is similarity in the biscuit and the degree of burning of the objects, 
and in certain features of ornamentation. The vase is 12 inches high and 
13 across the top. The bowl only occupies about two-thirds of its depth. 
On each side is an ear, or handle, on the lower part of which is a button 
or flower-like form with a depression in the center. On the front of the 
vase is a rosette or bow in relief, the ends of which are free. This also 
has the button, the central depression in this case being filled by a flat- 
tened ball. The color is buff, with red bands and circles, and on each 
side is a crescent in red. 

No. 59382 is a head, originally an ornament on a large vessel. The 
collector probably broke this off and saved it as curious. The face is of 
the type of many of the pottery figures here in the collection from Mex- 
ico. The head-dress is a coronet, with plumes above; the earrings of 
a flower form, shaped like the curved corolla of certain lilies; a banded 
necklace suspending a flower-shaped gorget, and an ornament sus- 
pended in the nose or upper lip graced this belle. The fragments are 
ornaments, probably of the same vessel ; ats are evidently representa- 
tions of flowers. 

The discovery of this Mexican pottery makes one more link in the cor- 


* Habel. 
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roborative evidence furnished by archeology in support of the tradi- 
tions of a migration along this coast from the vailey of Mexico toward 
Nicaragua—a migration which was so clearly traced by Dr. C. H. Berendt 
in his philological investigations. 


VISIT TO COSTA RICA. 


We reached Punta Arenas, Costa Rica, February 16, and on the 
morning of the 19th embarked on a steam-launch bound up the Gulf of 
Nicoya. We got to the head of the gulf at 3 p. m., and our destination, 
Bolson, at 6.30 p.m. This place, the port of Santa Cruz, is on a creek 
which empties into the Tempisque. The little steamer arrived at high 
tide, and had a comfortable bed of mud in which to lie while waiting 
for the next rise. 

From Bolson, with a man and three horses, the journey to Nicoya 
was made in seven hours. Found it the same dead Spanish town seen 
in 1877. A long church at one side of the plaza and rectangular streets, 
with eight or nine hundred inhabitants of all grades, from the pure 
Spaniard to the pure Indian. It isa fertile valley, with hills 500 to 800 
feet high around it. Here was one of the most important towns 
found in Central America by the conquerors, and if we may judge 
by the relics with which the ground is sown in every direction we are 
inclined to credit the stories related by the old chroniclers of dense 
masses of population that owed allegiance to the cazique of Nicoya. 

Riding up to the house at which I stopped in 1877, everything seemed 
as though I had left it but yesterday. The same old blacksmith-shop, 
and apparently the same old gray horse waiting to be shod. I had the 
good fortune to secure a room and araw-hide bed, and madame engaged 
to feed me. Hernandez reports that no strangers have been here hunt- 
ing for antiquities since my visit. And as the neighbors drop in one 
by one I have accounts of huacas enough to keep me at work for years. 
At Bolson similar reports were made, and subsequent investigations 
proved that there was no exaggeration in the accounts. 

After two days spent in looking around and settling down, I rode 
with the padre, the alcalde, and jefe politico to some huacas at Pipal 
and Ochote, some 4 or 5 miles from Nicoya. There were several slightly 
raised mounds of loose stones, below which were the relics in shape 
of human bones, shards, and celts. The padre had made excavations 
in one or two places, but had not met with conspicuous success in ob- 
taining entire vessels. The ground was of tough clay, and during the 
dry season was almost like brick; it was, therefore, rare luck for an 
object to escape the violence of the blows necessary in digging. 

That night, headache and fever; next day, quinine and rest. 

The 27th, with the padre and jefe, rode to Las Huacas, where rich 
fields were reported. The road lay along the valley as far as Matina, 
whence it began to rise, crossing one or two slight ridges and finally 
mounting by a steep zigzag some 2,000 feet to the plateau of Las 
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Huacas. From near Matina to and beyond Las Huacas are cuts and 
other remains of an old road supposed to antedate the conquest. 
Along its route cane and pita grows, marking its trail through forests, 
up and down hill, in straight lines, instead of the zigzag for easier 
grades, aS would have been the case with Spanish roads. This road 
was like those in the mountains of Guatemala in their propensity to 
follow the crest of the ridge. 

The next morning three men were set to work excavating at a point 
on the road to Matina, about 200 yards from the house of Angela 
Carrillo, where irregular piles of stones, forming elevations of 2 feet in 
height indicated huacas. Near the surface there were many fragments 
of metates of great variety and rollers. At this point hundreds of metates 


appeared to have been broken, and it seemed incredible that they. 


should have been the results of accidental breakage, but rather as if in 
time of war sudden flight had become necessary and articles too heavy 
for easy transportation had here been rendered unfit for the enemy’s 
use. Near the surface, and mixed with the stones, were fragments of 
the class attributed to the Chorategas in a paper on Nicaragua.* Lower 
were fragments of red painted pottery. At 51 inches depth the hand- 
some argillite gorget No. 59849 was found, in the mouth of a red vase, 
No. 59811. The body of the vase was in fragments; it was apparently 
a water jar. The end of the gorget showed above the mouth. About 
2 feet away and 19 inches lower was found No. 59850, which unfortunately 
was badly broken by the Macana. On a level with that and within 2 
feet was the celt No. ——. The small vessels Nos. 59827, 59828, 59829 


were found in the earth above the gorgets, and were probably associated 


with them in origin. 

Among a great number of shards there were none of Luna ware.t 

About a mile from Carrillo’s, near the house of Mayorga, were many 
large huacas on the border of the old roadway. 

That evening we returned to Nicoya, and the next few days were 
spent in hunting and interviewing old Indians, always with eyes and 
ears open for the green stone mine. There was an old man named Hs- 
piritu, living near Nicoya, of much shrewdness and native intellect. He 
took a great deal of interest in antiquities and questions concerning 
the old Indians. He reported that many of the old graves were seven 
or eight varas deep. A Frenchman who had spent several years in 
Chiriqui told me that the huacas were similar to those observed near 
Nicoya. Of course, the only possible way of discovering the source of 
the jadeite was by searching the ravines and cuts while hunting or 
riding, or by questioning the old Indian hunters and rubber-men. 
Many of these men become interested in what they saw I considered 
so important, and some later traveler may reap the reward in finding 
a guide to the jadeite mine. 

*Archelogical Researches in Nicaragua, Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 


No. 383, p. 80. 
t Archeological Researches in Nicaragua, p. 80. 
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The padre and I made a trip to Santa Cruz on the 3d of March, re- 
turning next day. We heard great accounts of antiquities on the Pacific 
coast, and one small figure No. —— was obtained by purchase. One 
of the men who worked for me at Las Huacas brought Nos. —— ——, 
which he reported that he obtained working at the same place. Nos. 
—— — were lying together beside a skull, and were, ei ve 
worn as a necklace. 

With a party of about a dozen men the padre and [ left Nicoya on the 
morning of the 6th, and following the road to Matina for awhile, turned 
to the right to Matambu, thence over a ridge into the valley of the No- 
sara, and camped on that stream at a place called Las Canillas, about 
a mile beyond the castia of Blas Lopez. This man Lopez had a great 
reputation for knowledge of the antiquities of the region, but was a 
very suspicious and surly Indian, and managed to keep to himself all 
that he knew of the huacas. Close by a mango tree, near our camp, 
some partial excavations had been made, and in one of them we com- 
menced work. The first plateau, above the low grounds of the river, 
was some 25 feet above low water. In the edge of this the burials had 
been made, and the top of the grave covered to a depth of 3 feet with 
stones from the river-bed, the pile forming a slight mound now, after 
ages of settling, about 2 feet above the surface of the plateau. These 
resembled some graves seen on the Maderaend of Ometepec.* The clay 
here was tough, but not so hard as at Las Huacas, as it contained more 
vegetable matter and was protected in the shade of the forest. In the 
surface soil and among the stones were fragments of pottery. Celt No. 
59875 was 3 feet below the top of the mound, with the little vessel, No. 
59883, near it. In a neighboring excavation was found a human skele- 
ton and a celt, No. 59880. A mound larger than the others was some 
distance back of the edge of the plateau. 

Discouraged by such poor results for two days of work, we trans- 
ferred our camp some 3 miles further up the stream. Here in a higher 
plateau on the left side of the river similar piles of stones, hardly 
deserving the name of mounds, were seen onall sides. We were in the 
finest forest I had ever seen. Apparently not one of the magnificent 
trees in this valley had been cut since the conquest, except where for 
an acre or so in two places clearings had been made. The undergrowth 
was scanty, while high overhead there was a dense canopy supported 
by superb columns. The rays of the sun touched the ground at rare in- 
tervals, while at night a star here and there peeped through the foliage. 
Along the river innumerable frogs made night hideous with their croak- 
ing. Then owls and many night-birds of discordant note, reenforcing 
the howling monkeys, joined forces in the early night to convince the 
trembling greenhorn that all the ferocious beasts of the earth were as- 
sembled to sup on him. The mosquitoes, which were vicious the first 
two hours, suddenly disappeared, and the forest quieted down. The 


*Archxological Researches in Nicaragua, p. 44. 
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padre led off, and was followed by first one Indian and then another, 
with cuentas tales, after the style of those of the Arabian Nights, to 
amuse children. Wrapped in their blankets, one by one they fell aleep 
as the words of the last yarn died away in drowsy tones. Don An- 
tonio freshened the fire and peered into the darkness to see whether a 
tiger were lurking around, then hugging close his gun and machete, 
sought repose. About midnight I awoke. The fire had died out, but 
it was not entirely safe to stir around for wood; there was the possi- 
bility of a tiger and the probability of a shot from Don Antonio. Sol 
kept quiet, and began to feel the awful stillness of a tropical night in 
the forest; then from far away came the sound of a solemn moan, 
nearer and nearer, till with a sigh and a rustling of leaves a breath of 
wind passed overhead, and left the night as silent as before. 

Again we were doomed to bad luck. We worked two days at this 
place carrying the excavation to a depth of 6 feet with miserable results 
so far as securing specimens was concerned, and as there seemed nothing 
peculiar in the style of burial, as there was nothing more to eat less than 
half a day’s journey away, we gave up the job as unprofitable. 

A few days later I made a trip to Punta Arenas, via Bolson, and on 
the 15th took passage in a canoe from Punta Arenas for Puerto Jesus, 
Among the many delightful modes of traveling in Central America, the 
voyage in the dug-out deserves remembrance. There is no room to 
stretch one’s legs under the most favorable circumstances, while on 
this occasion the boat was loaded, and I had to eat, sleep, and be as 
comfortable as I might for two days and a night on thetop of two boxes 
that were noteven. Thesecond day we were becalmed at midday in the 
middle of the gulf, with not even a fleecy cloud between us and the sun. 
Then in the afternoon a stormy breeze sprang up and we were driven in 
on the rocky coast of Chira and had to drop our anchor, a large stone, to 
keep from going ashore. There we lay within 20 feet of the rocks bob- 
bing and bouncing around so we could hardly sit up, for six or eight 
hours, till the weather moderated. About midnight, the second night 
we reached Puerto Jesus, the port of Nicoya, at the head of an estero, 
which can only be navigated by canoes at high tide. The rest of the 
night was spent on a raw-hide stretched on the ground, with musquitoes 
for company. Next morning on a hired mule some 12 or 15 miles to 
Nicoya. 

The neighborhood of Santana was visited on the 18th. There was no 
lack of huacas as indicated by the low mounds scattered over the country. 
On the northern slope of the ridge between Nicoya and Santana there 
is a round top-hill, from which is a fine view over towards the Tem- 
pisque and the head of the gulf to the line of volcanoes in the distance. 
On this hill-top the huacas were marked by large stones, under which 
,the relics were found at a depth of 3 to 5 feet. The burials in the val- 
ley seemed similar to those at Las Huacas and Las Carrillos. 

‘Sunday, the 19th, was the feast day of the patron saint of the barrio 
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of Las Huacas, and I visited it, arriving before sunset. There were sixty 
or seventy natives present, the guests of the family of Carrillo, who fed 
them well and furnished wine of the voyal palm asa beverage. Dancing 
and singing were kept up to a late hour, the padre as usual contribu- 
ting his share towards the merry-making. 

Next morning the padre and I with two men started on the trail 
used by rubber-men between Las Huacas and the Rio Oro. A horse 
had never been over this trail, and it required an expert guide to follow 
it. The padre and I were mounted, and were preceded by the men who 
trimmed a way for us with their machetes. For the first two hours 
we were on the plateau of Las Huacas between 2,000 and 3,000 feet 
above the sea. In the bed of a stream called Salto de los Perros, where 
it was crossed by the trail, there was a bowlder of hard basalt nearly 2 
feet in diameter, on one side of which there were eight parallel grooves 
up and down, the widest and deepest of which was just of the width of 
an ordinary celt. The incline of this side was about 75°. I repeatedly 
noticed celts which had apparently been sharpened after use, and believe 
that this was a grindstone for that purpose. 

From the edge of the plateau there was a steep break to the small 


Rio Medio, some 1,500 or more feet below. Off to the right there was | 


a sheer wall over the edge of which poured a small stream. The In- 
dians claim 3,000 feet for this fall, and it apparently was several hun- 
dred, the water breaking into mist towards the bottom. We descended 
along the edge of ridge, dismounted, and the poor horses slid a good 
part of the way on their haunches, one man leading and another driving. 
After reaching the stream we kept the bed of it; most of the way the 
horses were led, and slipped and stumbled over the bowlders as best 
they might. Occasionally short cuts were taken across bends, which 
were particularly enjoyed by me. Inthe morning while trying to ascend 
a steep bank my horse fell back and rolled over into the stream below. 
The stirrups were narrow and I could not free one foot, and in the 
struggle my foot was hurt so that I could not wear a shoe; so when in 
the afternoon I had to walk through these woods without a shoe, travel- 
ling was anything but pleasant. At last, late in the afternoon, the guide 
stopped at a camping ground after the most terrible trip in my expe- 
rience. In the bed of this river Medio, a tributary of the Oro, black 
basalt formed the rock with veins of quartz. Right in our camp were 
killed an otter, a pavon, and two pavos. There were tracks of deer, 
tapir, and tigers. Below the camp green quartz appeared in the rock 
of the bed of the stream. During the day fragments of pottery were 
noticed several times where slight washes had occurred, or in the banks 
of ravines. My couch was of palm branches on the solid rock. About 
1a. m. next morning I was awakened by the swaying or horizontal 
motion of what I supposed a solid bedstead ; the trees were waving in 
that not unusual occurrence, an earthquake. An hour and a half later 


there was another shock. 
H. Mis. 26—-52 
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At 6.30 a. M. we started again, and in two hours of more pleasant 
travel reached the Rio Oro at the mouth of the Rio Medio, where we 
breakfasted in style on pavo and camerones. Between noon and 5 p. 
m. the descent of the Oro was made to the head of tide-water, within a 
mile of the sea. 

The valley of the Rio Oro was narrow, with hills or mountains close 
up on either side. As with all these streams during the dry season, the 
water occupied but little of the broad bed, and we had rather a good 
roadway and excellent sites for camps, the banks furnishing grass for 
the horses. 

The tide was low enough at 10 o’clock on the 22d, and we went to the 
mouth of the river. On the beach were a few pebbles of argillite as the 
nearest approach to jadeite. I had made the trip across the peninsula 
of Nicoya, carefully examining the rock at every opportunity, follow- 
ing the bed of the stream almost continuously from the divide te the 
sea, only to be disappointed once more. 

A guide from Nicoya, who was to pilot us from this point, arrived 
about noon, but as the route lay for some distance mostly along the 
beach, we were constrained to return to our camp and pass another 
night there. A start was made at 6.15; at half past 11 we arrived 
at the Rio Buena Vista, some 2 miles above its mouth. The road was 
along the beach most of the way, and at several places we passed snug 
little harbors like that at San Juan del Sur Nicaragua. While the 
horses were resting, I took the guide and, wading down the river or 
scrambling through the thickets for about a mile, reached a point 
about 40 yards from the river where was a bank some 7 feet high, 40 
yards long, and 20 wide, formed apparently almost entirely of fragments 
of red-painted pottery of large and small vessels. This was in a man- 
grove swamp, and the water at high tide came up to the foot of the bank. 
Tt looked as if thousands of vessels had been collected here and deliber- 
ately broken. No shells were mixed with the fragments, but most prob- 
ably they were relies of repeated encampments here during the dry 
season for people from inland who came to feast on fish, turtle, &e. 

We went a few miles up the Buena Vista and diiped for the night, 
that is, we cut some palm leaves on which our blankets were spread, and 
we considered ourselves in camp. We had not killed any game since 
the morning before, and our commissary stores were running quite low. 
Sardines and the tender buds of a small variety of palm made our din- 
ner. Next morning a small allowance of the same luxuries, and we 
started on a forced march for Nicoya and something to eat. At noon 
we stopped on a small stream for lunch, my portion of which consisted 
of half a sardine and a palm bud. The coal all day lay over rocky hills 
where the vegetation showed that the soil was unusually poor for that 
country. Late in the afternoon we reached the small collection of 
houses at Lazartito, within 10 miles of Nicoya, where was the first hut 
we had seen since leaving Las Huacas. 
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As usual after such a trip I was ill for a day or two with fever and 
dysentery, but after resting Saturday was in condition to take the saddle 
again at 2 P.M. on Sunday for Bolson and Punta Arenas. 

Early on the morning of March 29, I was called for my trip to San 
José. Iwas in a room on the second floor of the hotel at Punta Arenas, 
sitting on the edge of my cot when the room began to rock like a boat 
ina sea-way. ‘The tiles on the roof rattled and danced overhead, and 
outside the tops of the trees lashed the air asif shaken by a giant hand; 
the chickens cackled, and women rushed screaming into the streets. It 
was the heaviest earthquake of my experience, and I in an upstairs 
room with the door locked; but in a frame house built with an eye to 
resisting just such strains there was little danger of accident. 

The road was along the beach for 8 or 10 miles, then struck inland and 
began to ascend. By much labor on my lazy mule, I made more than 
half thedistance, and slept at Atena. A ride of three hours next morn- 
ing took me to Alajuela, a town at the western end of the valley of 
San José, from which a railroad passing through the principal towns 
extends eastward to Cartago. The valley is some 4,000 feet above the 
sea, and surrounded by mountains rising several thousand more, the 
peak - being feet in elevation. This is one of the finest coffee- 
growing regions in the world, and the supérb plantations, with here and 
there a town or village, and in every direction a background of mount- 
ain range or volcanic peak, make up landscapes as fair to view as any 
beneath the sun. 

On my arrival at San José I was met by Mr. Minor ©. Keith, a young 
American, who had been in Costa Rica some ten years, and who had by 
pluck and perseverance at last completed a railroad from Port Limon 
on the Atlantic to a point within 25 miles of the capital. The inter- 
vening distance was covered by a cart road which he was then finishing. 
These gave a continuous line from San José to the sea with much cut- 
ting, and I accepted Mr. Keith’s invitation to accompany him over the 
roads. 

One of the ministers, Mr. Sanez, who, in the absence of the President, 
was in charge, received me most kindly, gave directions for facilitating 
my work, and promised permission for the jefe politico of Nicoya to ac- 
company me for one month on my explorations. I was also introduced 
to Don Leon Fernandez, who wasin charge of the Government archives 
and then engaged in his work “Documentos para la Historia de Costa 
Rica,” the first volume of which was out.* Senor Fernandez was found 
an enthusiastic antiquarian and historian. The chapters of his work 
first came out in the official gazette, in addition to the ordinary circula- 
tion, of which copies were sent to the officials in all parts of the republic, 
and everywhere awakened an interest in antiquities and the history of — 
the Indians, which must work valuable results. Repeatedly I had co- 














*The second volume has since appeared. 
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operation which was due to the interest excited by these papers. In 
company with this gentleman I called on the bishop of Costa Rica, 
who, while interested in anthropology, was especially fond of ornithol- 
ogy. In his collection were jadeites, one very fine, and several speci- 
mens in argillite and marble. These two gentlemen were to start in 
about a week on a Government expedition for exploration in the country 
of the Guatuso, or Rio Frio Indians, and kindly invited me to join them. 
Here was a rare opportunity, but on consideration I concluded to stick 
to my instructions and give my time to the department of Liberia. * 
April 4, we (Keith, some half-dozen Costa Rica gentlemen, and I) left 
San José for Port Limon. We crossed the ridge between the central 


- valley or plateau and the Atlantic slope, and took breakfast at one of 


the stations of the parties building the cart road. This was a graded 
road which followed a stream in its rapid but tortuous descent through 
the mountains to the point where the railroad entered the gorge and 
crossed. the Rio ) Liucio. An extra train was made up in the evening, and 
we made a night trip of a few hours to Port Limon, distance 71 miles. 
At the upper end of a curved beach is a promontory formed of coral 
rock, and off this an island making a very beautiful harbor. There 
were no antiquities found in this neighborhood, but in the storehouse 
of Mr. Keith was a collection made along the line of the railroad, and 
several people in the town had very pretty specimens from the same 
source. Mr. Keith agreed to send his to the Smithsonian by his brig 
Nile on her next trip to New York, so I spent the 6th hard at work 
packing. 

We were back in San José on the 8th, and in San Mateo, on the road 
to Punta Arenas on the 10th, and sailed in a dug-out for Puerto Jesus on 
the 11th at midday. The first showers of the coming wet season had 
been at Alajuela as I passed on the 9th, and I found the road from Jesus 
to Nicoya in some places miry from the heavy shower of the evening of 
the 12th. The ride was made at night, and progress in the intense 
darkness was only made practicable by a lantern carried by my com- 
panion. Three o’clock the morning of the 13th found me at Nicoya. I 
had not had a night’s rest for six nights, and the well-deserved fever 
promptly made its call. The northeast wind came up strong again and 
blew the wet season back for another two weeks. 

The leave of absence for the jefe politico, Don Juan José Mata-Rita, 
not having arrived, he and I went to Santana on the 20th to make some 
investigations in the huacas of that place. As around Nicoya and Ca- 
nillas, they were indicated by low piles of stones, principally limestone 
from the neighboring hills. These piles only rose 1 or 2 feet above 
the surface. Commencing excavation in one, the stones were found for 
first 3 feet, at the bottom of which were human bones and some frag- 
ments of Chorotega pottery. Lower still was the hard clay of this sec- 
SS Bes SE Be 


* In November, Don Leon wrote me a most interesting letter informing me of their 
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tion. In one place the excavation was carried to a depth of 6 feet; 
pieces of coarse pottery were found near the bottom, where apparently 
undisturbed clay discouraged further digging. In neighboring huacas 
were found some fine specimens a few years ago. One of them, No. 
59891, which was afterwards broken, was secured and mended. It is 
well burned, light, and strong, and altogether a very fine specimen of 
old Indian work. 

The afternoon of the 22d of April I started on an extended trip ac- 
companied by Don Juan Mata-Rita, the jefe politico. Before leaving the 
Department of Nicoya the fragment of a figure in argillite was obtained 
at Savana Grande. There was much pretty quartz in the ridge which 
separates Nicoya from Santa Cruz. We spent the night at the latter 
place, and, furnished with letters from the jefe to the officials of his de- 
partment along our proposed route, we resumed our journey in the 
morning towards the Pacific. For some miles the road was along the 
plain of Santa Cruz, and then we crossed a ridge not more than 200 or 
300 feet high, and entered the township or barrio of El Gallo (the cock). 
The game-cocks of El Gallo, who are mostly smugglers, got into some 
trouble a few years since, and the name of the barrio was changed to 
Kil Veinte-Siete de Abril, the anniversary of President Guardia’s acces- 
sion to power. The land here was very poor, and the inhabitants cor- 
respondingly wretched. The business of smuggling over the Nicaragua 
line helps them in their struggle. These people at once took us for 
Government officers in search of contraband, and viewed every act and 
word with suspicion. They apparently had forgotten how to tell the 
truth, and really seemed the greatest liars on the face of the earth. 
While sitting on our horses at the door of a hut with the whole family 
protesting that they had never heard of any relics of antiquity in that 
region, we pointed out fragments of pottery, ctc., in a bank not 20 feet 
away, ani we knew that at the time these people had some good speci- 
mens in their house, but they could not conceive such folly as two men 
traveling in these parts merely in search of old pots ; believed us to be 
revenue officers, and did not wish to give us any pretext for remaining 
in their neighborhood. But in this abominable barrio we had a most 
delightful surprise. Riding up to the house of the school-master, 
we presented our letter and were received with charming courtesy. 
There were two school-houses, one for girls the other for boys, on oppo- 
site sides of a plaza. Between the two and a little back was the domicile 
of the teacher, all in bamboo, and so neat and new, for a moment I thought 
I was back in Japan. He was a mestizo of excellent manner and toler- 
able education. His wife managed domestic affairs, while a daughter 
of seventeen years relieved him of the girl school. She was an exquisite 
specimen of the mestiza senorita, slender and graceful as a wand, with 
hands and feet of a sylph, and eyes so large and so soft—verily I did 
want to go to school again, and if there had only been the excuse of some 
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decent huacas in the neighborhood, the worthy dominie would have had 
me for a guest for some time. 

The alcalde, after having our horses attended to by his policeman, 
escorted us around the neighborhood in search of antiquities, but we 
only secured a few specimens of extremely rude ware. The ancient 
inhabitants were no doubt as miserable as those now here, and proba- 
bly could ill afford the extravagance of jadeite ornaments. 

Next morning, with the policeman as guide, we pursued our journey 
to Santa Rosa, where were two more schools. Don Juan wore anargillite 
gorget suspended around his neck, and this was shown the children, 
and one little fellow said there were things like that at his house, 
and we decided to accompany him to his home. Before his school hours 
were over he had been so frightened by suspicious natives that it was 
with the utmost difficulty we persuaced him to accompany us. On the 
road we met a man and asked him tie usual question, if he could tell 
us where to find huacas, when he stepped back aghast and with the 
most ludicrous expression of alarm, exclaimed ‘‘ Huacas! the Lord pre- 
serveme! WhatdoI know about huacas?” Ihave travelled a great deal 
in Central America, but never before saw a place where ignorance and 
suspicions put such obstacles in the way of simple investigations. The 
trials of a foreigner travelling alone may be imagined, when it is remem- 
bered that [was accompanied by Don Juan himself, a nearly pure blood 
Indian, who was born and raised in the Nicoya and was jefe politico of 
that district. 

Some 5 or 6 miles more and we stopped at a cattle ranch of the rudest 
class—three miserable cane huts near by a corral for such cattle as 
needed attention, and an inclosed area of a few acres for maize and plan- 
tains. The proprietor, owner of a large number of cattle, was here, and 
lived as poorly as his meanest vaquero. The morning of the 25th April 
we rode to within a short distance of the sea to examine an old burial 
ground. The graves were indicated by slight piles of stone, showing 
but little above the surface. There is very little soil above the rock 
here and the relics, human bones, extremely rude pottery, celts, and 
broken grinders were found within 15 inches of the surface. This was 
on a slope, and apparently the surface had been much denuded by the 
wash of the wet seasons. One skeleton was extended with head to south- 
west; on one side of the skull was a celt, edge down, on the other a 
small rude vessel in pottery. Of eight celts collected, all but one were 
blunt, the edge apparently chipped off to render the implement useless. 
The one excepted was a very smali one. ‘The collection, interesting 
for the very rudeness of the pottery made here, was intrusted to the 
school-master at Santa Rosa, who failed to forward it to Santa Cruz and 
it was lost. That worthy was as stupid and ill-mannered as his col- 
league at El Gallo was pleasant and courteous. 

We only worked at that place half a day, then returned via the ranch 
to Santa Rosa, and thence to a small hamlet, Las Huacas, on the route 
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have haa towards Sardinal country, of the same wretched character. Next day, 
lien about noon, after touching the coast west of Cape Vela, we struck the 
’ but ws barrio of Sardinal, and were at once in a different country. Evidences 
' ma of greater prosperity were apparent on every side, and besides, at the 
poh first house a specimen in green stone, argillite No. , was obtained. 
Proceeding along the valley the houses became more frequent until near 
rand that of Don Pizarro; it was rather after the order of a scattered village. 
ie ‘i Here nearly two days were spent riding from house to house, and rarely 
rely inquiring in vain for antiquedades. Some objects in stone, usually, if not 
cle always, gorgets, were secured, besides a pretty collection of pottery. 
18 hous, The afternoon of the 28th we crossed the ridge between Sardinal and 
al hom the bay of Culebra to a place called Panama, near the mouth of the bay. 
lat It Way Here at the house of Pizarro* we got Nos ——— Near 
On the the road from that house to the beach were lying two fine images in the 
could tel Zapaterra stylet about 6 feet high, with the head of a serpent for a head- 
With the dress. The head of one was broken off. It was the finest specimen of 
Lord pre that class that I had ever seen. Nearer the beach in the bank of a 
teat deal stream was a lot of pottery fragments, as in the Buena Vista, and near 
mee and by a section of a shell heap which had been covered by alluvium. 
un The Staying at the house of Espinosa that night, next morning we 
Sete visited the huaca of Panama, on a hill overlooking the bay. At the 
ure lool edge of a mangrove swamp near the foot of this hill was a bank about 
politico ot 8 feet high and 30 by 50 yards surface, composed, as at Buena Vista, 
almost entirely of shards. On this bank stood a pochate tree 6 feet in 0} 
1e radest diameter, at 10 feet above the surface. There was another near by, the 
~attle as two forming islands occasionally in very high tides. On the beach near 
nd plan- by were some Chiriqui Indian women in bivouac, the mates of some pearl 
ere, anid fishermen, and they, on a small scale, were building their shell-heap, 
ih Apt and furnishing an illustration of how these immense banks of pottery 
d burial and others of shell may have grown in the old times. Shells were not 
showing mixed with the shards in the large banks. The fragments, as at Buena 
the rock Vista, were almost all of unpainted ware, or that which was only painted 
elts, aul solid red; but there were a few pieces in yellow ornamentation, or in 
This was bands of black or dark brown. The most ordinary pieces were well 
d by th burned. 
to out Just south of these banks the hill of the huacas rises some 150 or 200 
“other feet, culminating in a point which overlooks sea and land for miles 
ye welt around. The valley of Panama runs off inland, and to the north stretches 


aseless the beautiful bay of Culebra, the hacienda of Culebra bearing north 10° 
esti east. On the top of this hill was the finest huaca yet seen. The graves 
{to the had on them stones in pieces about a foot in diameter. Many of these 








up aul had been opened, and a great many objects were reported to have been 
nis cok obtained. The burials were shallow, the excavations being only about 
| . 3 feet in depth. Scattered around were bones, fragments of handsome 
yo raned *T mention the names of these houses to facilitate the work of other investigators, 
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metates, and numberless shards of painted ware, celts, ctc. Among the 
remains were some pieces of large jars. A head in green argillite was 
found, but there were no specimens of the Santa Helena ware seen at 
Ometepec and supposed to have been of Aztec manufacture.* 

In the evening we rode to the hacienda El Iovo, and spent a quiet 
day with Don David Hurtado. The owner of the hacienda, Jesus Maria, 
dined with us and after giving accounts of shell heaps, stone images, 
ete., told of a large block between his place and Nagascola, on which 
were carved the sun, moon, and other figures. The morning of May1 
we rode to Jesus Maria and accompanied the hidalgo in search of his 
remarkable monolith. About midday we found a quarry of columnar 
rock, whitish and soft; near it lay the object of our search, found af- 
ter hours of riding over hills parched by the sun and wind of the dry 
season, and on this precious stone seemed concentrated the rays of the 
tropic sun. We dismounted and walked around it in search of hiero- 
glyphs. There were sundry marks and scratches as if a careless cow- 
boy had made this his seat and scraped his spurs against the side. 
Oh !——_We remounted and turned our horses homeward, and conversa- 
tion was not animated for some hours. 

The explorer who goes to Spanish-America and lends a willing ear to 
the yarns of the natives, will follow a will-o’-the-wisp from Texas to 
Cape Horn, and return empty handed. I have accomplished little ex- 
cept when I have settled down at a point and by laboriousinvestigation 
ferreted out whatever of archeological treasure was stored around, 
sometimes to the great suprise of natives, who, born and raised in the 
neighborhood, had never suspected the existence of the antiquedades. 

May the 2d we rode to the hacienda San Raphael, 6 miles north of El 
Jovo. The burials here were in a clump of trees on a slight elevation 
above the plain, where enough of soil had accumulated above the lava 
rock to support something more than the usual coat of grass. The bur- 
ials were not more than 2 feet below surface. A vase 12 inches deep, 16 
in diameter ,and 33 across the mouth, contained burnt humanbones. The 
guide said that he found another here containing bones, and in other 
eases fragments of large jars with bones. There were lying around 
celts, fragments of red unpainted ware and of finely worked metates. 
The graves were indicated by large stones. 

Continuing our journey to the northward, we visited the hacienda 
Pelon, where on a slight eminence about a mile north of the house were 
seen hwacas like those seen in 1877 opposite Boquerones.t The pottery 
was in some cases painted red. There was a fragment of coarse ware, 
13 inches thick, which must have been part of an immense vessel, judg- 
ing by the curve. The guide reported the finding here of large jars 3 
feet high, containing bones and charcoal. The two objects and 
were found in the loose dirt of an excavation. 
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* Archeological researches in Nicaragua, pp. 55, 80. 
t Archeological Researches in Nicaragua p. 74, 
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We left Pelon at 4p. M., and at dusk were at the Rio Deshozados, 
where some fodder was obtained for the horses and some corn cakes 
and eggs for ourselves. After a bath in the sparkling rapids, I spread my 
blanket on the ground and looked up atthe stars until tired “ nature’s 
sweet restorer” got ahead of the noise of laughter and chatter made by 
an Indian wench and her beaus. We were up at 3 A. M. and tock the 
road again for Liberia, where we spent the midday hours. It was a 
lifeless little town, the capital of this department, with its white houses 
and streets glaring in the sunshine. We were shown a handsome vase 
of Luna ware, the prettiest specimen of ancient American ware I have 


~ ever seen; but could not purchase it, and, asthe owner was absent, could 


not get a history of its origin. A good specimen of a Choratega vase 
was presented, with the information that it was exhumed at Nagascola, 
in Culebra Bay. 

In the afternoon we rode some 15 or 20 miles to Boquerones. Next 
morning, securing fresh horses, we visited the hamlet of Communidad, 
up the river. There and in Boquerones were secured four small chal- 
chihuitls. That afternoon we stopped at Siete Cuerros, on the road 
to Santa Cruz, and obtained a broken tripod of Luna ware, which 
was said to have been the cover of a vase found in the burial ground 
some. miles lower, on the west side of the Tempisque. There were also 
some fragments of Santa Helena and Choratega ware, which I was in- 
formed were found at the same place, as they were near the Luna buri- 
als, Ometepec. 

May the 5th we got back to Nicoya, and after the excitement of the 
trip came fever and dysentery. J was pretty well used up; the wet 
season was beginning and I determined to leave. Sending special mes- 
sengers to Boquerones for the objects there, the collection was packed 
and taken to Punta Arenas, whence I sailed on the 13th. 


To Prof. SPENCER F. BAIRD, 
Secretary Smithsonian Institution. 



















ABSTRACTS FROM ANTHROPOLOGICAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 


EDITED BY OTIS T. MASON. 


The archeological work of the Bureau of Ethnology withdraws a 
great deal of material formerly published under thishead. The danger 
of losing facts in a great mass of current correspondence, however, 
makes it advisable to publish brief abstracts of letters in this form : 

Baxter, J.—Reports opening a grave on the shores of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, 40 miles from Chatham, N. B., and finding the skeleton of a 
large man. The head was covered with a sealskin cap and the feet with 
moccasins of the same material. There were pieces of canvas and birch 
bark about the remains, and inclosed within these a piece of Spanish 
cedar and a short piece of rope, “served,” as though it had been a 
piece of standing rigging. Over the body were three large copper ket- 
tles, overturned, one over the head, the largest over the body, and the 
third over the flexed extremities. 

Brown, E. L.—Reports several groups of mounds near Durand, Wis. 
On the farm of the writer, at the depth of about 6 inches, are found 
- old fire-beds of burnt rock and ashes, pottery, and arrow-heads. In the 
village of Durand is a group of twelve burial mounds. On the bank of 
Bear Creek, 24 miles east of Durand, near a grist-mill, is a group of 
seven mounds in a row, extending north and south. In the town of 
Nelson, Buffalo County, are several groups of mounds, one hundred 
and fifty altogether. The mounds are generally located on the river 
terraces in groups. They are composed of sand and drift, not strati- 
fied. Several mounds have been explored. On the rocks near Duma- 
ville, Wis., are figures of canoes and animals. The dead buried in the 
mounds are in a sitting posture, facing the east. The remains are en- 
tirely decayed. North of Durand, in Ojalla, two caches have been 
found, one containing about seventy-five large chipped disks; the other 
one hundred, in various stages of completion. Mr. Brown will make 
further researches for the Smithsonian Institution. 

Burns, Frank.—Reports a cave near Blountsville, Ala., in a cliff of 
limestone. It was formerly a burial place, as a number of skeletons 
were found deposited in wooden troughs. The bodies had been wrapped 
in some sort of matting made of bark. Twelve ornaments of native 
copper rudely hammered out and two chisels were found there, as well 
as sea shells. The cave was dug over during the civil war for the pur- 
pose of extracting saltpeter. The writer also reports the discovery of 
a cache of seventeen chipped spear heads in a field near Blountsville. 
The specimens are said to be beautifully wrought. §4 | 
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